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ABSTRACT 



This report examines the Chicago Public School System's need 
for capital improvement, and it highlights action plans for the future. The 
report reveals that many planned school improvements projects are unfunded 
and that there is about $229 million worth of projects that no longer appear 
in the city's capital improvements plan. Overcrowding remains a persistent 
and unresolved problem, and there has been no clear plan for integrating 
educational technology. The Chicago public school system alone has $2.5 
billion in unfunded capital needs for its schools, but funds allotted for 
statewide capital needs are rapidly disappearing, and federal assistance in 
local school construction and repair needs is in jeopardy. It is recommended 
that, to ensure that the Capital Improvement Program is as fair and efficient 
as possible, the Chicago Public Schools should release the building 
assessments for each school facility and make public its demographic 
predictions for enrollment growth. Appendices contain highlights of capital 
programs in other major midwestern cities and a summary of Chicago's 
Teachers' Pension Fund Proposal. (GR) 
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Introduction and 



Summary 



T he Chicago Public Schools have come a long way since Paul Valias and Gery Chico took over the two top 
spots there in 1996. Decades of neglected repairs have been addressed at many schools, and some have 
been replaced entirely. Schools are being modernized to meet the science and technology needs of a 21* 
Century education. And for the first time in years, new classrooms have been built in Chicago to alleviate severe 
overcrowding in many schools. There’s no question that Chicago’s schools are much better off now than they 
were five years ago. This is what’s good. 



But the massive building and repair program has also had its share of challenges. Some of the ambitious promises 
made when the Capital Improvement Program (CIP) was first unveiled haven’t come true. Many projects have 
been delayed, or disappeared from the CIP entirely. Parents, teachers, and principals still lack details about what 
exactly is planned for their schools, or when it will be completed. Hundreds of projects are listed in the CIP but 
have no funding, calling into question whether they will ever be done. This is what’s bad. 



After four years of work on the Capital Improvement Program, CPS acknowledges that $2.5 billion worth of 
unfunded capital needs still 






CPS Shifts Attention Towards 
New Classroom Construction 



1 Planned 
I Completed 



remain. This $2.5 billion 
estimate only addresses today’s 
capital problems. It does not 
take into account the ongoing 
costs of maintenance, upkeep, 
expansion, and modernization 
of school facilities. The ability to 
use property tax revenues to issue 
new school construction and 
repair bonds is almost tapped out. 

The State’s infrastructure program 
- Illinois FIRST - has provided 
millions to help the cause, but it, 
too, is running out of funds. 

Bipartisan school construction legislation at the federal level had enjoyed significant momentum and the 
aggressive backing of the President, but now is in jeopardy as the White House changes hands. Distressing 
questions exist about where Chicago will get the money to finish the job. This is what’s ugly. 







Major Capital 
Renovations 



New Capacity 
Construction 



This report looks at how far the Chicago Public Schools have come with its capital program since 1996: where it 
has succeeded, where it has failed, and what the future may hold. Finally, we present some suggestions for making 
the process better, and an assessment of where State and Federal school construction efforts stand. 



Among the report’s key findings are: 



The Good 



■ Since 1996, CPS reports having completed approximately $2.3 billion worth of school improvements and 
new construction. 

■ CPS has completed 489 major repair projects at a cost of over $598 million. 

■ A dozen new elementary schools, three new high schools, and 53 elementary school additions have opened 
since 1996. 

■ 97 new classroom-construction projects are planned for the next five years at the elementary school levels, 
along with five new high schools and six additions to existing high schools. 

■ CPS has been aggressive about seeking out what money is available beyond its local property tax base. CPS 
has captured $203 million in Illinois FIRST dollars and $14 million in federal “Qualified Zone Academy 
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Bonds,” with more on the way. In addition, CPS has pursued changes to the State’s treatment of teacher’s 
pension funds that would bring another $1 billion into the capital program if passed, as well as attempted to 
tap into the City’s Tax Increment Financing program to fund school projects in certain neighborhoods. 

The Bad 

■ Many planned school improvements projects are unfunded. In fact, one-third of high school 
projects and three-quarters of planned elementary school projects are unfunded. 

■ About $229 million worth of projects have disappeared without a trace from the CIP. More 
than half of these projects once were funded, but now have been cut from the capital plan without 
explanation. 

■ Overcrowding remains a persistent problem. 36 percent of high schools and 32 percent of 
elementary schools are operating above their intended capacity, and many of them are severely overcrowded. 
Even more distressing, new elementary school additions are overcrowded again almost as soon as they open 
their doors. Of the 55 elementary school additions and six new schools that have been completed since 
1996, 54 percent are already overcrowded again. 

■ Not enough is being done to solve the high school overcrowding problem. In fact, just three of 
Chicago’s 10 most overcrowded high schools have any capacity additions planned, and none of these 
projects are funded. 

■ Many elementary schools haven’t had their overcrowding problems addressed yet, either. In 
fact, 75 of the 149 overcrowded elementary schools - a full 50 percent - have no capacity additions 
planned. 

■ CPS has been unclear about its plans for educational technology. Several generations of projects 
have come and gone from the CIP without clear evidence that they were completed. What is CPS really 
planning to do to make its schools ready for the 2 I s Century? 

The Ugly 

■ According to the National Education Association, Illinois needs $9.2 billion to meet all its school 
construction and repair needs. 

■ CPS estimates that Chicago alone has $2.5 billion in unfunded capital needs for its 
schools. 

■ Illinois FIRST risks running out of funds even before it expires in 2003. In fact, over half the 
funds allocated for school construction were spent in just the first two years of the five-year program. 

■ Federal legislation is in jeopardy. After successful pilot initiatives sponsored by Rep. Charles Rangel 
(D-NY), and strong bipartisan support for a bill sponsored by Rangel and Rep. Nancy Johnson (R-CT), the 
push for federal legislation has slowed. While there is still significant support in Congress, President Bush’s 
education plan focuses a wide range of other issues, and has expressed no interest in federal legislation to 
assist with local school construction and repair needs. 

■ Despite the change in administrations, pressures exist in strong Republican states for help 
with school modernization. In fact, unmet capital need per student are actually highest in strong 
Republican states, and enrollment growth is also high in Republican areas of the country. This provides a ray 
of hope for those who want a federal school modernization bill to pass. 

Action Steps 

Capital Planning: 

In order to ensure that the Capital Improvement Program is as fair and efficient as possible, the Chicago Public 

Schools should: 

• Release the building assessments for each school facility. 

• Make public its demographic predictions for enrollment growth. 
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• Share more detail about what is planned for each school and how much it will cost. 

• Publish a list of estimated costs for each type of project. 

• Detail why certain projects were dropped from the CIP and why others were delayed. 

• Release to the public a user-friendly explanation of where CPS stands in terms of raising the money it needs 
to complete the capital program. 

State and Federal Funding; 

Our elected officials outside of Chicago need to participate in the broader debate over school capital funding in 

the following ways: 

• Gov. Ryan and the Illinois General Assembly need to expand and extend Illinois FIRST or a similar school 
infrastructure program. 

• The State of Illinois should act this year on the CPS Pension Funding Proposal. 

• Illinois stakeholders should consider capital issues in the overall discussion of fair and adequate school 
funding. 

• President Bush and members of the U.S. Senate and House of Representatives should vote on a school 
construction bill in the first session of the 107 lh Congress. 
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The Good 

Turning Around a Neglected System 



I n the early 1990 s, the problem of crumbling and overcrowded schools had become a matter of 
embarrassment for the City of Chicago. Chicago’s major newspapers published several front-page stories on 
the topic, including one with the ominous title, “Chicago’s Schools in Ruins.” 1 In neighborhoods with 
overcrowded schools, concerned parents organized to demand the construction of new schools. During his 
mayoral campaign, Mayor Richard M. Daley promised to build five new schools in Little Village, a Latino 
community on die Southwest Side. When the Mayor’s promises failed to materialize, parents engaged in a 
protracted organizing campaign to get these projects going. At one school, mothers held a hunger strike to get 
CPS to release the funds needed to build their children’s new school. Finally, in 1995, construction began on the 
long-awaited new facilities. 

In 1995, the Illinois General Assembly gave Mayor Daley authority to oversee 
the Chicago Public Schools and to name a Board of “School Reform 
Trustees.” He chose Paul Valias, then the City’s Budget Director, and Gery 
Chico, Daley’s Chief of Staff, to take charge of the Chicago Public Schools. In 
the Fall of 1995, they announced their intent to create a Capital 
Improvement Plan (CIP) to fix the crumbling school buildings and relieve 
overcrowding. Throughout the period from 1996 to 1999, during which CPS 
began to plan and implement its new CIP, NCBG worked closely with the 
CPS “Citizens Blue Ribbon Task Force” to insist on public hearings, 
inclusion of Local School Councils (LSCs) in capital planning, and even 
recommend the format for the Capital Improvement Program document 
which was ultimately adopted and is still in place. 



Since the Capital Improvement Program began, CPS has made incredible 
strides with Chicago schools. $2.3 billion worth of projects have been 
completed. CPS approached its task as a two step process. First, stabilize 
school facilities by repairing leaky roofs, outdated wiring, crumbling walls, 
and any other chronic problems. Once that is accomplished, start new 
construction that will create more classrooms and “educational 
enhancements” such as science labs and computer facilities. Thus far, CPS 
continues to follow this strategy. According to the CIP, 411 major capital 
renovations have been completed at elementary schools and 78 at high 
schools since 1996. Meanwhile, some new construction has been carried 
out. About $601 million has gone towards completing 12 new elementary 
schools, three new high schools, and 53 new additions and annexes. 

While its track record to date is very impressive, CPS is now straining to 
keep up this pace. For FY2001, CPS is focusing most of its energy on new 
construction, and more specifically, new capacity construction. “New 
capacity” construction projects are typically new school buildings, annexes, and additions. In light of the current 
overcrowding crisis in Chicago schools, these types of capital construction projects are extremely important for 
schools that are bursting at the seams. Over the last five years, CPS has appropriated nearly 40 percent of its 
capital resources for new capacity construction. For 2001, CPS is devoting 65 percent of its budget to new school 
construction in an effort to get the job done in elementary and high schools all around the City. 



^ CPS prioritizes its ^ 
capita / projects by: 



i. 



2 . 



3 . 






Renovation and 
other building 
stability 
projects 
New 

construction 
such as new 
schools and 
additions 
Educa tionai 
enhancements 









Since the Capital 
Improvement 
Program began in 
199G, CPS has 
spent $2,3 billion 
on new 
construction, 
renovation , and 
educa tionai 
enhancements 



'N 



1 Chicago Sun-Times, April 14-31, 1991- 
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Elementary Schools 



First priority: Stabilize School Buildings 

As Table 1 indicates, CPS has spent the majority of its capital funds on 
major capital renovations since 1996. CPS has spent 45 percent of it 
entire 2001 budget for major capital renovations, for a total of $507 
million. The focus on building stabilization preserves existing 
buildings. Focusing on building stabilization first is a wise strategy on 
the part of CPS. By making major renovations to existing building’s 
exterior and basic system, CPS’s capital program has prevented any 
further serious deterioration of buildings. Furthermore, CPS cannot 
begin to expand buildings or install new educational enhancements 
until a school is ready to safely handle those capital projects. 

Table 1. Completed Elementary School Projects 




411 



completed 
Major Capital 
Renovations 

(e.g. roof repairs, plumbing, windows, 
doors) 



$507 million 



Program Area 


Projects 

Completed 


Cost 


Major Capital Renovations 


411 


$506,815,922 


Additions 


23 


$264,410,750 


New Schools 


12 


$198,648,521 


Annexes 


29 


$63,976,528 


Modular Units 


55 


$30,151,882 


Sound Proofing 


4 


$15,565,179 


Energy Efficiency 


26 


$14,102,993 


New Play Lot 


206 


$13,681,669 


Small Schools Initiative 


3 


$9,092,058 


Accessibility Improvements 


22 


$3,028,057 


Annex Link 


1 


$850,000 


Public Safety 


1 


$809,589 


New Campus Park 


62 


$713,262 


Totals 


855 


$1,121,846,410 




completed 
New Classroom 
Construction 
Projects 

(new schools, edditions, annexes) 

^ $528 million ^ 



CPS has completed $528 million worth of 
new permanent classroom space 



After capital renovations, CPS has spent most of its capital 
funds on new classroom construction (see Table 2). 

Twelve new elementary schools have been constructed, 23 
additions and 29 annexes (plus one annex link). In total, 

CPS has spent $528 million on permanent new classroom 
construction. CPS has also used $30 million to construct 
55 modular unit classrooms . Modular units are portable, 
nonpermanent classroom facilities. Unlike other large 
public school systems around the nation that have 
struggled to spend their capital funds expeditiously, CPS has ' x * i 

demonstrated that it can build new schools and classroom space in a timely manner. If CPS can keep up this pace, 
the future looks good for schools promised new additions and neighborhoods promised new schools. 




Table 2. Completed Elementary School New 
Capacity Construction 





Completed 

Projects 


Cost 


New Schools 


12 


$ 198.6 million 


Additions 


23 


$264.4 million 


Annexes 


29 


$64 million 
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CPS has laid out ambitious plans 
future new capacity construction 



for 



With 49 new schools and 48 new additions planned, CPS 
clearly recognizes the need for more elementary schools 
and classroom space. Right now, one in every three 
Chicago elementary schools is overcrowded . 
Enrollment will not drop off anytime soon, which leaves 
CPS in a severe time crunch to build enough schools and 
classrooms for all students. Besides the time crunch, CPS 
also faces a fiscal pinch. Currently, $88 million has been 
budgeted for new capacity construction (see Table 3) . 







New Capacity Projects 



After focusing on renovation work 
for the last five years, CPS is now 
focusing on new schools and 
additions for overcrowded 

elementary schools 




Table 3. Planned Elementary Scl 


liool New Capacity Construction 




Number Planned 


Amount Currently Budgeted 


Number Currently Funded 


New Schools 


49* 


$164 million 


34 


Additions 


48 


$85.2 million 


14 



*21 will be new replacement schools 



403 major capital renovations are slated 
for the next four years 



CPS has budgeted $113 million for 403 major capital 
renovations in 419 buildings over the next five years. 
Accessibility improvements are another bright spot. 
After dropping 112 projects over the last few years, 
CPS added 94 new accessibility improvement 
projects in 2001. If CPS can make good on these 
plans, Chicago elementary schools have a lot to look 
forward to in the near future. 




94 

Accessibility Improvements 

added 

(after previously dropping 112) 
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ERjt 



Just as with elementary schools, CPS has stuck to its strategy 
of stabilizing high school facilities before embarking on any 
other existing capital projects (see Table 4). CPS has spent 
$91 milli on completing major capital renovation projects 
since 1996. Over the same period of time, CPS has also 
finished many “educational enhancements,” including 36 
science labs and nine career academies. While not as many 
new high school classrooms have been constructed as elementary schools, it 
appears now that CPS is now beginning to make up for that. 



A 



Major Capital Renovations 

$91 million 



Table 4. Completed High School Projects, By Program Area 



Program Area 


Projects Completed 


Cost 


Major Capital Renovations 


78 


$90,961,458 


New Schools 


3 


$69,200,000 


Science Labs 


36 


$20,784,171 


Energy Efficiency 


10 


$18,661,683 


Transition Centers 


3 


$17,266,698 


Career Academies 


9 


$17,052,444 


Exterior Envelope/Buildings 


14 


$11,095,332 


Student Locker Upgrades 


18 


$10,338,223 


Additions 


1 


$5,125,170 


Infant/Toddler Care Centers 


4 


$4,720,296 


Accessibility Improvements 


10 


$3,217,976 


Swimming Pools 


4 


$2,369,022 


Gymnasiums 


9 


$1,892,334 


Modular Units 


4 


$1,843,600 


Educational Technology 


3 


$271,170 


New Campus Parks 


8 




Totals 


214 


$274,799,577 
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CPS has built three first class high schools 

CPS has completed three new high schools: Walter Payton Academy, Northside 




College Prep, and Chicago Military Academy. All 
three are examples of the kind of first-class 
facilities every student deserves. These schools 
have computer and technology resources, 
modem science labs, and many other 
educational enhancements. Considering the high 
school overcrowding picture - over 35 percent 
are packed above design capacity - Chicago 
needs many more new high schools like the three 
CPS has already built. 



r 



Table 5. Completed High School New Capacity 
Construction 








Number 

Completed 


Cost 


New Schools 


3 


$69.2 million 


Additions 


1 


$5.1 million 
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Big plans for new high school capacity 
construction 

CPS appears to finally recognize the need for new high school classroom 
construction, and is planning for nine new schools and six new additions (see 
Table 6). CPS has committed $105.5 million to build five of the nine new 
planned high schools. However, most of this 
money will be used for site preparation. Two 
schools, Teacher’s Academy and Simeon (a new 
buiding to replace an existing one), are already 
completely funded. 



■■MM 












r 






Table 5. Completed High School New Capacity 
Construction 



Both Teacher’s Academy and Simeon High School 
cost more than high schools have in the past. For 
example, the Region 4 Teacher’s Academy is 
estimated to cost $35 million. Perhaps higher 
budget schools like the Teacher’s Academy indicate a move towards focusing 
on “bigger ticket” items for new high schools. This may include state-of-the- 
art computer technology and better construction materials. 

CPS is planning six new high school 
additions 

r 





Number 

Completed 


Cost 


New Schools 


3 


$69:2 million 


Additions 


1 


$5.1 million 




Table 6. Planned High School New Capacity Construction 





Number Planned 


Amount Currently 
Budgeted 


Number 

Currently Funded 


New Schools 


9* 


$78 million 


5 


Additions 


6 


$99-5 million 


5 






*Four new schools will be replacement schools 



While CPS has built 
only one high school 
addition over the last 
five years, six are 
scheduled to be 
completed in by 2005 
(see Table 6). Five of 
the six are currently funded. These projects, if completed on time, will help 
some of our pubic schools cope with today’s large elementary school 
population when they enter high school four and five years down the road. 

Nearly half of Chicago high schools have 
received new science labs 




CPS has paid special attention to modernizing high school science labs. Its completed 36 new science labs in 
school throughout all six regions. This means almost half of all Chicago high schools received a new 
science lab in the last jive years. CPS has made great strides upgrading science equipment, and although 
only nine are currently planned for the future, hopefully CPS can aim towards making sure all high schools will 
soon have modernized science labs. 
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Alternative Funding Sources 

CPS should be commended for aggressively seeking out alternative new capital construction funds. While the 
majority of CPS’s capital funding money CPS gets to work with comes directly from municipal taxes, CPS has also 
managed to tap into several fruitful local, state, and federal sources. 

Illinois FIRST dollars pours in $203 million 

Since the Illinois FIRST program began in May 1999, CPS has received three grants from the State’s Capital 
Development Board totaling $203 million. The Capital Development Board also awarded CPS with $70.4 million 
in 1998 before the Illinois FIRST program began. All in all, that is $273 million from the State in just two years. 

Unfortunately, the FY2001 Capital Improvement Plan makes no mention of how these Illinois FIRST dollars are 
being spent. However, the State of Illinois does offer a list of Illinois FIRST projects on its website, 
http://www.state.il.us/state/ilfirst/.htm . The State details 139 projects at Chicago public schools. Most are 
technology upgrades, while there are also a handful of projects in other areas such as after-school educational 
programs. The 139 projects add up to $2.38 million dollars, which leaves almost $200 million unaccounted for 
(for more details on Illinois FIRST, see page 25). 

Teacher's Pension Fund 

If the State of Illinois increases its contribution to the Chicago Teacher’s Pension hind, the Neighborhood Capital 
Budget Group estimates that Chicago schools could see another $244 million in the next 11 years. With this 
money, CPS could re-allocate the $244 million it had planned to use of pensions to capital projects. CPS, in fact, 
claims it will be able to use the future revenue stream created by the revised pension fund arrangement to bond 
around $1 billion. Right now, Chicago funds 91 percent of its Pension Fund. The State of Illinois only chips in 9 
percent, although by law, the State should be paying 20 to 30 percent. CPS is pushing two bills in Springfield, 
Senate Bills 137 and 138, that would compel the State to increase its contribution to the Chicago Teacher’s 
Pension Fund. The State fully funds teacher pensions everywhere beside Chicago in Illinois. For more details on 
the proposal, see Appendix C. 

Federal QZABs Fund Two New Schools 

CPS has also tapped into federal “Qualified Zone Academy Bonds” (QZABs) to fund capital projects. In fact, CPS 
was the first school district to receive QZAB money when the program began two years ago. QZABs work by 
awarding federal tax credits to bond purchasers instead of paying interest. This of course frees up a lot of money 
for districts to use on construction because they do not have to worry about paying interest on their bond. In this 
year’s CIP, one project is fisted as QZAB funded: an $8 million major capital renovation at Lindblom High School. 
According to CPS, it expects $12 million of QZAB funds in FY2001. CPS also makes note of the new $8 million 
Hurley/Pasteur Area Elementary School “Pending State/Federal Funding.” One can assume this project is awaiting 
either Illinois FIRST or QZAB funding to come through. 

Chicago TIFs Could Bring Schools up to $97 million 

CPS CEO Paul Valias has been aggressively pursing Tax Increment Financing funds than almost any other local 
taxing body, though it remains to be seen if they will ultimately be successful. In FY2001, CPS hopes to reap $97 
million from TIFs around the City. CPS can use TIF money only if the school receiving the funding is located in or 
next to TIF district. Each TIF district is unique according to size and neighborhood, they take different lengths of 
time to accumulate enough tax increment money to start funding local projects. With that in mind, TIF-hinded 
school projects are vulnerable to delays. For the time being, CPS has planned 15 TIF-funded major capital 
renovations in elementary schools. Two high school projects, the new Teacher’s Academy and an addition at 
Jones Magnet, are also slated for TIF funding. It remains to be seen if those dollars will actually materialize. All 
told, CPS has budgeted for $57 5 million for TIF funded projects. 

The Central Loop TIF offers CPS another route towards increased capital funding TIF money as well. CPS is 
looking to bond against future revenue that it will receive when the Central Loop TIF expires in 2008. If the plan 
works, CPS expects to bond up around $170.milfion well before the district’s 2008 expiration date. 
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The Bad 

CPS Hasn't Always Lh/ed Up to Lofty Promises 



T here is no doubt that Chicago’s public schools are faced with solving with a daunting task with limited 
resources. Scarce resources always lead to worthwhile projects being delayed or not receiving funding. Hard 
choices have to be made. In this atmosphere, however, it becomes more important - not less - 
to have an open and straightforward public decision-making process. Good information about what 
money is available, when projects are scheduled to be completed, and how much they will cost is essential when it 
comes to setting priorities for how to spend limited public dollars. If there is not a clear, understandable plan in 
place from the start, it’s all too likely that crucial projects will be pushed back until there really is no more money 
available. Continued support of the CPS capital construction program maybe compromised if CPS does not make 
its priorities clear and persuasive. 



CPS’ Capital Improvement Program started out on a highly promising note. Well-funded and with the full 
backing of Mayor Daley, CPS agreed to publish an annual capital budget, convene a “blue ribbon” citizens task 



force to give input into the process, and hold annual public 
hearings. But as money has begun to get tight, more groups have 
organized on the issue, and more information has come to light 
about overcrowding and other persistent capital needs, CPS has 
retreated. The latest CIP - which was reluctantly released to the 
public only after a long delay, and with very little publicity - 
exemplifies many of the problems the public faces in trying to 
understand how CPS is spending its capital improvement dollars. 

How Much Does the Capital 
Improvement Program Really Tell Us? 



^ The latest ' 

CIP... exemplifies many 
of the problems the 
public faces in trying 
to understand how 
CPS is spending its 
capital improvement 
dollars ;. 



The current design of the Chicago Public Schools Capital Improvement Program certainly has its virtues. Unlike 
the City’s capital budget, it is unintimidating and easy to read. Each school has its own entry which clearly portrays 
the history of capital improvements at a school since 1996, including completed projects, and those planned for 
the future. Still, there is a lot of important information missing from the CPS CIP that makes it difficult to judge 
exactly what CPS is promising for a particular school, and in many cases, exacdy what has already been done. 






The following sample CIP entry demonstrates many of the problems with the existing document: 



-\ 



Year 


Type 


Estimated Budget 


1997 


MCR-Major Capital Renovation - Roof, Window 


$1,000,000 


1998 


NPL-New Plavlot 


$67,000 


2000 


©MCR-Major Capital Renovation 


$1,250,000 


©2000 


Accessibility Upgrades 


$500,000 


©2002-2005 


NSC-New School 


OTBD 



Underlined projects are completed. 




OWhat is the Scope of Work for Major Capital Renovations? These large-scale repair projects make up 
the second largest category of improvements fisted in the 2001-2005 CIP, but they also encompass a wide range 
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of projects. Major Capital Renovations could include roofs or floors, windows or doors, exterior repairs, 
plumbing improvements, security upgrades, repairs to mechanical and heating systems, electrical work, or a 
number of other miscellaneous site improvements. Past CIP books were somewhat more explicit about what 
specific capital renovations were planned or completed at a school, but the 2001-2005 document only fists 
“Major Capital Renovations” without any details. Why is this a problem? A parent, teacher, or administrator only 
knows that some work is planned for the future, but doesn’t know exactly what will be fixed. What about those 
leaky pipes that are causing the ceiling to sag on the first floor? What about the boiler that always seems to break 
down on the coldest days, or the drafty windows in the first grade classrooms? From the CIP, it’s impossible to 
know. 

@ When Is the Work Really Going to Be Done? 

The CIP fists projects by fiscal year, not according to the dates when construction is supposed to start or end. This 
is especially confusing when reading the CIP for fiscal years 
2001-2005. In this edition of the CIP, there are many 
projects slated for construction in 2000 - the year prior to 
the period covered by the CIP. Are these projects behind 
schedule? Will they continue to be delayed? Looking into 
the future, the lack of specific dates can cause even more 
problems. CPS’s refusal to commit in writing to a 
specific timetable seems to cast doubt on its 
commitment to do specific projects at specific times. 

The effect of this “wiggle room” borne out in the history of delays that have already cropped up in the CIP (see 
The Bad, page 14). 

©Has CPS Really Thought Through Its Five-Year Construction Plan? 

Though this was not generally true of earlier CIP books, the 2001-2005 CIP document can be described as a one- 
year plan followed by a four-year wish list. A total of 518 of 1,187 planned projects (44 percent) are scheduled 
for the general time period of 2002-2005, without disclosing any other information about when the project may 
be started. In fact, there are no projects that are slated specifically for 2002, 2003, or 2004 - CPS now lumps all 
projects not scheduled to begin in Year One of the plan into this generic “outyears” category. This practice is not 
hardly helpful for a school that wants to know how soon CPS will be addressed, and calls into doubt whether CPS 
even knows where it is going after 2001. 

©How much will individual planned projects cost? 



A total of 84 1 out of 1,092 planned projects (77 
percent) have their funding fisted as “To Be 
Determined” - a sign that CPS either doesn’t want 
to tell people how much they are really budgeting 
for their school in the long run, what the scope of 
the work needs to be, or how much certain types of 
improvements and repairs really cost. Like the lack 
of a construction schedule, the failure to include 
estimated project costs for future projects calls into 
question both CPS’ commitment to actually fund a given project and its willingness to fully disclose the scope of 
the work it anticipates. 



\ 

77 % 

of planned projects 

have their funding listed as 

"to be determined" 

J 



r 



CPS's refusal to commit In 
writing to a specific 
timetable seems to cast 
doubt on its commitment to 
do specific projects at 
specific times . 
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What Is the Real Condition of Our School Buildings? 



NCBG has been able to analyze how overcrowded Chicago schools are using CPS’s design capacity figures, but 
assessing physical condition and other facilities needs has proven much more difficult. CPS has been unwilling to 
release the building assessments it conducted to the _ ^ 

general public, meaning that parents don’t have a 
clear understanding of all the safety and repair 
concerns in their child’s school. 



Without having access to a 
systematic evaluation of the building, 
certain “ behind-the-scenes " problems 
may go undetected to those at the 
facility, and it is impossible for the 
school community to know how far 
CPS has to go to finish the job. 



Central to this assessment process has been a 
group of private companies known as Public 
School Architect & Engineers, or “PSA&E.” This 
consortium of six architectural and engineering 
firms 2 conducted school-bv-school assessments ~ 

that have been a guiding force in CPS’s decision to move ahead with (or delay) certain projects. For its efforts, 
PSA&E has been paid $22.75 million in fees. 3 Despite the importance of these assessments - which evaluate 
everything from the roof to the plumbing - CPS has not released them to the public, or even to most principals or 
LSC members. Without having access to a systematic evaluation of the building, certain “behind-the-scenes” 
problems may go undetected to those at the facility, and it is impossible for the school community to know how 
far CPS has to go to finish the job. 



How Much Will It Cost To Finish Fixing Chicago's Schools? 

The problems with the way CPS presents its Capital Improvement Program to the public are not just a matter of 
academic debate. They reflect deeper issues about how we are planning for the needs of our children. “Based on 
the most recent demographic projections, space utilization reports, public hearings and building assessment, the 
FY 2001-2005 CIP identifies $2.5 billion in unfunded need,” CPS writes. But is it possible to track exactly what 
these needs are through the current CIP document? 



In short, no. The way CPS has drafted the current CIP has two major problems that make it impossible to know 
exactly what CPS views as its remaining capital needs: 






There is no clear explanation of what needs to be done. What will that Major Capital Renovation 
project really include? Will there have to be another project down the road to finish the job? How many 
windows will be replaced? How many classrooms will have their floors or ceilings fixed? What projects 
do the building assessments commissioned by CPS recognize as top priorities? Which projects are left 
out? Which schools are in greatest need of attention? 

There are no written estimates of the cost of each type of project Even if the public knew 
exactly what was going to be done, there would be no way to accurately translate that knowledge into a 
dollar figure. The City of Chicago, as part of its annual Capital Improvement Program hearings on basic 
infrastructure (streets, sidewalks, sewers, etc.), distributes a “typical cost” sheet that is helpful for 
understanding the true costs of addressing priority projects. CPS should do the same thing for major 



•\ 



2 The firms are: Harry Weese & Associates, O’Donnell Wicklund Pigozzi and Peterson, Rubinos & Mesina, Environmental 
Systems Design, Inc., The Architect’s Enterprise, and Bauer & Lotoza Studio 

3 The first contract, originally approved in May 1996, paid PSA&E $17.5 million for its services. The second contract, 
approved in June 1999, paid the company another $4.5 million. That contract was due to expire on February 29, 2000. The 
third contract, approved on March 22, 2000, will pay PSA&E another $750,000 and extended through May 31 , 2000. 
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As an experiment, NCBG looked at how much, on average/ each type of project has cost in the past. For example, 
we averaged all the completed Major Capital Renovation projects in high schools and found that the typical 
project was about $1.7 million. Of course, this is a very rough 
estimate, and says nothing at all about what it costs to replace a r 
floor or put in a new heating system. Still, it does show 
something about the scope of the work that has been done. 



The average capital 
renovation scheduled 
between now and 2005 is 
likely to be much larger than 
those done during the first 
four years of the program . 






We then attempted to use these figures to see how much it would 
cost to fully fund all the projects currently listed as “unfunded” 
in the CIP. By this method, we arrived at an estimate of $1.6l 
billion - far less than the $2.5 billion that CPS says is identified in 
the CIP. This leads to one clear conclusion: the future projects planned in the CIP will be much larger 
than the ones completed to date. In other words, the average capital renovation scheduled between now 
and 2005 is likely to be much larger than those done during the first four years of the program. 



The Need for Greater Public Involvement 



Ultimately, fully involving parents, teachers, principals, LSC members, and the community at large will require the 
restoration and maintenance of a full process for community involvement. To CPS’s credit, it has kept annual 
public hearings every year on the Capital Improvement Program region of the City during the spring. In fact, the 
2000 hearings saw record attendance. But on the day-to-day level, there have been setbacks. Schools often feel 
left in the dark as plans for new construction or repairs are being drawn up, and the changes in the CIP 
documented in this report almost always come as a surprise to local school community members who are 
depending upon a particular project being 
completed. At the citywide level, the “blue ribbon” 
citizen advisory committee - a group of community 
and business leaders that met regularly with top CPS 
officials to provide input on the capital plan - has 
been effectively disbanded. The end of the blue 
ribbon committee has cut off a productive source of 
public information and constructive debate about the 
future of the capital plan. 



r 



It can't be stressed enough 
that as resources become more 
scarce, an open and 
straightforward public process 
becomes increasingly 
important . 



It can’t be stressed enough that as resources become more scarce, an open and straightforward public process 
becomes increasingly important. Such a process will not only help ensure that the right priorities get funded, but 
also help build the public-private coalition that will be necessary to ensure that our State and Federal officials 
commit to doing their part for school capital funding in the long run. 



4 NCBG calculated and compared the average cost of each type of project as well as the median cost. In most instances, these 
numbers were similar, indicating a fair degree of certainty that our “typical project cost” was fairly representative. To 
calculate the remaining estimated need, we multiplied the typical per-project cost for a given category by the number of 
unfunded projects in that category. 
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High Schools 



The problems with the format and structure of the CIP are not just abstract matters. They play out in the real 
world as dropped and delayed projects, overcrowded schools, and other unmet priorities. 

One-third of planned high school projects are unfunded. 

It’s not enough to simply look at what has been planned for a given school. 

Just as important is whether or not CPS has committed to funding the project. 

Without that level of commitment - especially with resources growing more 
scarce each year - a planned project is significandy less likely to be completed. 

Think of a family that wants to buy a new car, and may even tell friends that 
they plan to buy a new car, but until they save enough money, chances are 
they’re still going to drive that old station wagon. 

At first glance, this year’s additions to the CPS Capital Improvement Plan make 
the future look bright for many Chicago 
schools. But for too many of these projects, 
the funding source is fisted as “To Be 
Determined (TBD),” indicating that no 
specific revenues are being set aside. If CPS 
cannot come up with the money on schedule, 
the project will be delayed or, still worse, 
eliminated. 




1 in every 4 

Major Capital Renovations 

is unfunded 



As Table 7 indicates, some high school capital construction program areas 
desperately lack funding. One of the most glaring shortfalls comes in major 
capital renovations. In fact, more than one in every four major 
renovation projects is currently unfunded. 



New high school construction faces a similar funding shortfall. Just 
two new high school projects - the replacement of Simeon High f 
School ($40 million), and the new Teachers Academy ($35 
million) - are funded. There are seven additional new high 
school projects listed in the CIP, but only $3 million has been 
allocated for those projects (all of it for site preparation and 
land acquisition). For more information on new high school 
construction, please see the section on high school 
overcrowding below. 




only 

$78 million 

is allocated for 

9 

new high schools 



It will cost CPS at least $31 1 million to meet 
all its remaining high school capital needs. 

How much will it cost to cover all of CPS planned projects that don’t have a 
budget? To try to answer that question, NCBG calculated the average cost of high 
school projects for each program area listed in the CIP. This is only a very 
rough estimate, since the scope of projects varies from location to location, and 
factors such as differing land prices from neighborhood to neighborhood may 
make new construction much more expensive in certain neighborhoods. Still, it 
allows us to create a rough estimate of the funding needed to pay for all the 
projects CPS currently has planned. 
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Overall, CPS needs about $3113 million to complete all the projects it currently has listed in the CIP according to 
this method of estimating costs. It is likely that there are more projects that have yet to be identified in the CIP, 
particularly since so few new high schools are listed in the current capital plan and it appears that future projects 
will be larger than those completed in the past. ( Please see, "How Much Will It Cost To Finish Fixing Chicago's 
Schools?”, page 13)- This figure is, therefore, a conservative estimate of the actual need for high school capital 
improvements. Still, the following table can give us some sense of where the remaining unfunded priorities lie. 

Table 7 was created in four steps: 

©First, NCBG calculated the average cost of completed projects. We then compared the mean cost to the median 
(middle figure in the data set) and mode (most frequently occurring figure in data set). If these three figures 
were similar, it is an indication that the average cost estimate is reliable. These estimates appear in the “Average 
Cost Per Project” column. 

©Next, we looked at partially funded projects in each project area. The sum total appears in the “Total Budgeted 
Column” 



©Average cost was multiplied by the number of unfunded projects. 

©The “Total Budgeted Column” was then subtracted from that figure to arrive at “Total Unfunded Need.” 



Table 7: Unfunded High School Projects in the 2001-2005 CIP 



Program Area 


Planned, 

Funded 

Projects 


Total Budgeted 
(Funded 
Projects) 


# of 

Unfunded 

Projects 


Average Cost 
Per Project 


Total 

Unfunded 

Need 


New Schools 


2 


$78,000,000 


7 


$37,850,000 


$250,450,000' 


Major Capital 
Renovations 


53 


$72,090,000 


21 


$1,707,372 


$35,854,812 


Additions 


9 


$99,500,000 


1 


$10,462,517 


$10,462,517 


Infant/Toddler 
Care Centers 


0 


$0 


7 


$1,180,074 


$8,260,518 


Accessibility 

Improvements 


25 


$10,600,000 


7 


$552,719 


$3,869,033 


Career Academies 


2 


$1,200,000 


1 


$1,363,766 


$1,363,766 


New Campus 
Park 1 


0 


$0 


3 


' $194,527 


$583,581* 


Student Locker 
Upgrade 


11 


$3,700,000 


1 


$500,000 


$500,000 


Gymnasiums 


1 , 


$300,000 


0 


$219,233 


$0 


Energy Efficiency 


2 


$6,293,310 


0 


$2,079,582 


$0 


Science Labs 


9 


$6,100,949 


0 


$523,760 


$0 


Modular Unit 


1 


$ 27,263 


0 


$366,600 


$0 


Year 2 Individual 
Application 


0 


$0 


33 


* 


$0 


Totals: 


130 


$277,811,522 


66 




$311,344,227 
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About $57 million of high school projects have disappeared 
without a trace from the CIP. 

If CPS cannot budget for planned projects, those projects are likely to be dropped from the CIP altogether. But 
just because a project is listed as funded doesn’t make it a sure tiling. Of the 295 high school capital projects 
dropped since the 1999-2003 CIP was published, 147 of them (50 percent) were at one point listed as funded. 
Overall, $130.3 million in funded high school projects have been dropped from the CIP. 

Table 8 reveals just how many high school projects CPS has eliminated. The urgent cuts are in accessibility 
improvements, energy efficiency upgrades, and major capital renovations. Many education technology projects 
were dropped too, although it is unclear if these projects were dropped or not reported as completed. According 
to the 2001 CIP, CPS has not completed a single education technology project. While it’s that maybe true, it seems 
more likely that CPS is not reporting these projects (see the elementary schools section for more on education 
technology projects). 



One-third of Chicago high schools are overcrowded 
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It’s bad enough when CPS takes away projects from needy schools. It can be even 
worse when an overcrowded school is looking forward to new Capacity 
construction only to have 



Table 8: Dropped High School Projects 



the project eliminated. 

This scenario plays 
out time and time 
again for Chicago’s 
most overcrowded 
high schools. 

Overcrowding has 
been a persistent 
problem in Chicago 
high schools for 
decades, and that 
problem persists to 
this day. Citywide, 36 
percent of all high 
schools are 
overcrowded 
(defined by CPS as 
greater than 80 
percent of the design 
capacity). Of those 
schools, 18 are 
operating at over 100 
percent of their design 
capacity. These schools are 

considered severely overcrowded. This means that 50,000 students — more than 
half - attending overcrowded high schools. 




Program Area 


# of Dropped 
Projects 


# That Were 
Previously Funded 


Dollars Cut 


Energy Efficiency 


63 


27 


$28,700,000 


Major Capital 
Renovation 


25 


9 


$12,745,190 


Student Locker 
Upgrade 


12 


11 


$7,118,000 


Educational 

Technology* 


90 


90 


$3,779,482 


Accessibility 

Improvements 


26 


24 


$2,535,737 


Career Academies 


3 


1 


$1,064,538 


Science Labs 


5 


2 


$500,000 


Additions 


3 


1 


$385,000 


Gymnasiums 


2 


1 


$200,000 


Public Safety 


1 


1 


$145,000 


Land Acquisition 


1 


1 


$0 


Total 


231 


168 


$57,172,947 



*For this study, only Education Technology improvements that CPS once funded are 
counted as “dropped.” 




The problem isn’t going away any time soon. 

Elementary school overcrowding remains severe 
(see below), and many of those students will be 
entering Chicago high schools in the coming 
years. CPS simply cannot wait out the high school overcrowding problem 



More than half of all Chicago 
high school students attend 
overcrowded schools. 
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Not enough is being done to alleviate high school overcrowding. 



While there has been substantial new construction in elementary schools, building new high school classroom 
space has not been a priority for CPS so far. There have been no high school additions constructed since the CIP 
was established, nor have there been any new neighborhood high schools constructed. There have been three 
high-profile high school projects constructed: Northside College Prep, Walter Payton High School on the Near 
North Side, and the renovation of a former armory into Chicago Military Academy in Bronzeville. Northside 
Prep and Payton are state-of-the-art magnet-school facilities that may serve as models for 
other Chicago high schools, but they do nothing to solve the problems at Chicago’s most 
overcrowded facilities. 



In fact, these specialty school projects have jumped to the front of the line while existing neighborhood high 
schools continue to wait for desperately needed capacity additions. In fact, only three of Chicago’s 10 most 
overcrowded high schools have any new classroom space planned. None of these projects are fully 
funded. 



Table 9; Ten Most Overcrowded High Schools 




High School Name 


Percent 

Capacity 


Years Overcrowded 
(Since 1988) 


Additions Planned or Funded? 


Kelly 


170% 


12 


Addition planned ($20 million funded) 


Mather 


136% 


12 


No 


Amundson 


128% 


12 


No 


Kelvyn Park 


123% 


12 


Area T eacher’s Academy Planned 
($10 million dedicated for site prep) 


Kennedy 


121% 


12 


No 


Gage Park 


120% 


12 


Addition planned (no funding) 


Von Steuben 


113% 


12 


No 


Foreman 


110% 


12 


No 


Roosevelt 


109% 


12 


No 


Hubbard 


107% 


11 


No 



Even if CPS can complete all their planned building expansion projects, they will only make a small dent in high 
school overcrowding. Overall, only six high schools are slated for additions, and nine new high 
schools are planned. Five of the six additions are funded and fisted with 2001 completion dates. There are some 
odd priorities in this fist, however. The brand-new Chicago Military Academy, operating at just 24 percent of its 
capacity, is already slated for an addition. Jones High School, which is in the process of converting from a career 
academy to a college-prep school in the rapidly gentrifying South Loop, is also slated for an addition despite the 
fact that it is less than half full. Increasingly, concerned parents and community organizations are questioning 
CPS’s priorities when it comes to high school overcrowding. 
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^^Table 10: Planned High School Additions 



High School Name 


Community Area 


Complete By 


Budget 


% Capacity 


Kelly 


Brighton Park 


2001 


$20,000,000 


170% 


Gage Park 


Gage Park 


2005 


$0 


119% 


Juarez 


Lower West Side 


2001 


$15,500,000 


92% 


Southside College Prep 


Roseland 


2001 


$20,000,000 


43% 


Jones 


Loop 


2001 


$19,000,000 


41% 


Chicago Military 


Douglas (Bronzeville) 


2001 


$11,000,000 


24% 


Total: 






$85,500,000 





WMe high school additions appear to finally be receiving the priority that they deserve, new high school projects 
are lagging far behind. Just nine new high schools are planned by 2005. Four will be replacement 
buildings for will be replacement buildings for existing schools that are beyond repair and facilities intended to 
help alleviate overcrowding. Only two of these facilities are fully funded, while three more are funded for land 
acquisition or site preparation. 



Table 1 1: Planned New High Schools 



High School 


Community Area 


Complete By 


Project Type 


$ Funded 


Back of the Yards 


TBD 


2005 


New Area School 


$0 


Hancock 


Ashbum 


2005 


Replacement School 


$0 


Kelvyn Park 


Hermosa 


2005 


New Area School 


$10,000,000 


Region 4 High 
School 


TBD 


2005 


New Area School 


$1,500,000 


Region 5 High 
School 


TBD 


2005 


New Area School 


$0 


Simeon 


Chatham 


2001 


Replacement School 


$40,000,000 


Teachers Academy 


Near South Side 


2001 


New Citywide School 


$38,000,000 


Tesla 


Woodlawn 


2005 


Replacement School 


$0 


Westinghouse 


Humboldt Park 


2005 


Replacement School 


$3,000,000 


Total: 








$92,500,000 
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